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For the Companion. 
DAVID THE JEW. | 

David stood at the basement door, tapping timidly for , 
admittance. His hands were blue, and numb, and 
swollen; his feet so lifeless that he could scarcely raise | 
them, burdened as they were with neighbor John’s old 
poots, which were almost twice too large for him. It 
seemed an age to the shivering little mite of humanity , 
before the door opened, and Miss Kate, with her smart 
bosom knot and stiff calico gown, demanded, gruffly,— 

“Well, sir, what’s wanted ?” 

“Please, miss, I’m the new boy come on trial. Mr. 
Rios says you are to take me in and set me to work} 
until he comes. Here it is, written out on this bit of 
paper.” 

Kate spelled the words out in a patronizing way. 
“You are a pretty picaninny for the like of us. Ido 
wonder what master’ll pick up next. Come in, if you 
must, and sce to it that you behave yourself, too.” | 

| 


David plucked off his battered cap, and clumped for- 
ward as fast as his chilled limbs would allow, glad 
enough to find himself by the hot range, above which 
he stretched his aching fingers, and sniffed wistfully | 
the savory roast preparing for dinner. 

Kate, having looked him over once more, with re- 
newed expressions of wonder and contempt, went 
bustling around the kitchen, dressing the vegetables 
and arranging the dessert—polishing the fruit; every | 
now and then bestowing a suspicious glance at the “new 
boy,” as if expecting to find him pocketing the spoons, 
as the least of his mischief. j 

David, meanwhile, stood. erect in conscious inno- 
cence, turning his honest brown eyes from one object 
to another in evident admiration. He had never seen 
the interior of a gentleman's kitchen before, and what 
with the great, polished copper boiler, the rows of shin- 
ing tins and britannia, together with the earthen show 
upon the dressers, it seemed a palace to the lad, of 
which Kate, with her cheap jewelry and headgear, was 
the queen. Then there was the long row of bells, one, | 
two, three. Whew! Nosooner had his eye fallen upon | 
the fourth than it went off with a sharpness that took 
his breath away. 

“That's Miss Rosa's bell; and as it will be your busi- 
ness to answer it, you may as well commence at once,” 
said Kate, imperiously. “It’s my opinion it will be 
enough to keep you busy, she added, with a short laugh 
and toss of her head; “for she is an only child, and 
what they call very delicate.” 

“Yes, mem ;” and David started off so zealously that 
he stumbled over the coal scuttle, and left its contents | 
upon the newly-scrubbed hearth-stones. The next in-| 
stant David felt himself spinning around like a top, and | 
plumped into the corner like any other bundle of “ole 
cloes.” Boilers, tins and bells seemed dancing a jig, ' 
while ear-rings, and bosom knot, and queen Kate her- | 
self seemed suddenly to have been transformed into an 
immense fist that flew up and down like a trip-ham- 
mer. David, dodging the blows, was protesting his in- 
hocence, when again the bell rang, and this time with 
a decison that admitted no delay. 

Kate jerked David up by the arm, and pushing him 
along before her up one flight of stairs, bade him “go 
ahead up another to the front chamber, and see what 
was wanted.” 

Choking back the tears, and smoothing his hair as 
he hurried along, poor David went to answer his first 
summons at service. He trod upon thick velvet car- 
pets, passed by niches from which white marble stat- 
ues startled him with their ghost-like whiteness, caught 
glimpses of dreamy oil paintings, heard the twittering 
of canaries, the scarcely audible notes of a piano, and 
lingered in the hall half wondering if he was in the 
dream-land he had visited so often upon his bed of 
straw. 


*Not knowing what better to do, he opened the door 
softly and went in. Rosa, in her rose-colored frock of! 
soft texture, and the long, golden curls floating over 
her shoulders, sat at the piano, touching a chord now 
and then, but unconscious of David’s presence. The 
winter daylight was giving place to the gray twilight. 
The carpet of tufted roses, the carved rosewood farni- 
ture, the delicately wrought lace curtains, with the 
damask loopings—even the dainty little white poodle 
asleep upon the silk cushion were in demi-shade. To 
David it was a scene of enchantment which he dared 
not break with his plebeian breath. 

Presently the child’s fingers moved more briskly» 
and she commenced a soft, plaintive accompaniment to 
Which she warbled the words of a simple ballad. Poor 
David, his bruised heart overflowed ; he forgot every 
thing but that he was a stranger afd unloved, and he 
sobbed aloud. 

Of course Rosa screamed—all girls do—but she had 
the sense to know that a grief so profound ought to be 
comforted, and she set herself about the task. Chil- 
dren have a rare tact for making acquaintance, and es- 
pecially of judging human nature. Rosa was not long 
in convincing David that she was his friend, nor was 
she less skilful in detecting the innate manliness and 
undeveloped resources of David's character. 

Presently Mr. Rios entered, and, dismissing David, 
took Rosa upon his knee. The bright, warm glow from 
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DAVID AND 


upon the father’s bosom. It was a beautiful picture, 


the elegance and luxury that surrounded them, in the 
richer blessedness of the love within. 

“And so you have seen David, my darling,” said the 
father, still gazing into the bright coals, while he stroked 
her curls caressingly. ‘I will tell you where I found 
him, and then I will ask your advice about what I shall 
do with him. 

“T passed a hearse to-day, followed by no mourners; 
and I was thinking how sad it must be to die without 
some one to love me, when I noticed a little boy run- 
ning along the sidewalk, crying as if he was exhausted, 
and ready to fall with fatigue. As I walked onI saw 
that he was following the hearse, and that the driver 
made some effort to induce him to return, which the boy 
resolutely refused to do. 

“Inquiring into the case, I found that the little fellow 
had lost his mother; that they were strangers in the 
city and destitute; and that in his despair he had fol- 
lowed the hearse three miles already, determined to see 
where his mother was buried. 

“The filial affection of the lad touched me. I took a 
carriage, and after going with David to the cemetery to 
see his mother buried, drove to his former home. The 
landlord was there before me. He consented to let 
David take such trifles as he wished that had belonged 
to his mother, in consideration of my paying the last 
month’s rent; and as by this time I had become inter- 
ested ingre lad, I sent him to the house until I could 
do something better. Now what does my little wise 
head here advise me to do?” 

“Give him to me, papa,” cried Rosa, springing up 
and clasping his neck more tightly. ‘Don’t you know 
that I was complaining yesterday that I had nothing to 
do? And the doctor says I shall die of sheer idleness.” 

“Give him to you, indeed!” echoed papa, taking both 
her dimpled hands in his, and holding her from him 
that he might gaze into her face. It was a beautiful, 
fragile face, and something that he saw there made him 
draw her toward him again suddenly, wrap his two 
arms closely around her as if to shelter her from threat- 
ening evil; the smile, meanwhile, dying out of his fine 

face. 

After a moment he kissed her, and settled back in his 
ee with a sigh that seemed burdened with years of 
pain. 

“If you will please give David to me, papa,” Rosa 
went on, as she nestled her tead into his bosom again, 
“T’ll tell you exactly what I'll do with him. You 
know there are dear Alfred's clothes, which 1 am sure 
he would sooner have worn by a poor boy like David, 
than to be eaten up by moths. Don’t you think he has 
& look, just a little look like Alfred ?” 

“Yes, dear; the frank brown eyes. Is it not that?” 

“Yes; and his smile.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Rios, musingly. “I love all 
boys now. We will see what can be done for him.” 

“Please, papa, let him have Alfred's clothes. 
Shouldn't we all be kinder to hin®#for dear Alfred’s 

sake ?” 

A quiver passed over Mr. Rios’ lips. He had pur- 
chased many of these garments for gala occasions, and 
one, the last, for the pastime from which his only son 
had been borne home a corpse. 

“We will think of it, darling; at any rate, the boy 
shall be well dressed. What else will you do for him ?” 


MIsS kusa. 


him useful to my dear papa. He will grow up to be a 
strong man, and if you are his friend now, he will be 
your friend then.” 

Again the shadow deepened upon the father’s face. 
Wife and son had already gone before to the spirit land. 
Of all his heart treasures this frail young creature was 
the last. It might be, after all, that some wiser Provi- 
dence spoke through her innocent pleadings. 

“You forget, darling, what a stranger the boy is to 
us. A few days will make us better acquainted, and 
we can the better decide upon what is best to be done 
for him. Until then you have my full permission to do 
what you can to promote his interests.” 

“Thank you, papa, thank you very much,” returned 
Rosa, renewing her caresses. ‘ ‘With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.’” 

Whether Mr. Rios was influenced by this scriptural 
assurance we cannot say. It was enough for him that 
his daughter was satisfied. Rosa lay awake half of the 
night reflecting upon the new duties she had taken upon 
herself, and managing surprises for her father in which 
David was the principal actor. 


When Mr. Rios came home to dinner, some days af- 
ter, he was not surprised to see David clad in his lost 
son’s garments; but he was more than gratified at the 
glowing and animated face of his daughter, who was 
bending over her pupil, endeavoring to give him some 
idea of the art of writing. She was evidently happy 
now that she had something to do, and the effort to be 
useful had brought the color to her cheek, which her 
father had longed to see there. How proud she was of 
the crooked lines formed by David’s awkward fingers! 
How proud David was of them himself. 

It was not quite such a pain to see the stranger in 
Alfred's suit of gray, afterall. Mr. Rios looked kindly 
at the lad’s copy-book, and still more kindly upon the 

teacher. . 

Just then Dr. Frazier was announced, the good old 

family physician, who, Mr. Brios fancied, was keeping 

the breath of life in his hot-house Rose. 

“Hey-day!” cried the merry doctor, looking from 

one toanother. “What's put all this bloom and beau- 

ty into my little patient’s cheek, since my last visit?” 

“O,” cried Rosa, holding the copy-book aloft tri- 
umphantly, and pointing to David proudly, “I've got a 
scholar—I'm a live schoolma’am. Don’t you know 
you told me that I must find something to do if I wished 
to be strong and happy? Well, doctor, I’ve found it. 
I'm going to teach David.” 

Dr. Frazier tapped the golden curls with his gold- 
headed cane. s#You are too ‘sharp for me, I see, my 
young lady. I did not mean to lose my patient all at 
once. I thought you would only take to crochet, or 
embroidering a blanket for your poodle, or some such 
nonsense,—but you have found the true, genuine bal- 
sam of life. In my practice I find that it is the idle 
children that make feeble men and women. Children 
walk for exercise, without any motive for walking,—no 
little hope ahead, no errand to do, no good to accom- 
plish, to warm up the blood and make. the feet trip 
lightly. People must have a motive in this world of 
ours, if they wish what they do to amount to any thing. 
And so you are to teach this youngster ?” 

“Yes, sir; and I am going to make him papa’s head 
clerk, so that when papa is sick or it rains, he can make 
himself comfortable.” Here Rosa rubbed her hands 








the coal fire fell upon the sweet young face that rested 


“I will teach him all that I know myself, and make 


togetker and burst out into a rippling laugh. 


‘Then I may as well toss this bottle of cod liver oil 
out the window,” said Dr. Frazier, gravely, taking the 
bottle from his pocket and suiting the action to the 
word. Young lady, when you came to this determina- 
tion you did the same as to take five hundred dollars, 
at the very least, out of my pocket. I call that very 
shabby treatment of an old family physician!” 

“But suppose David should study medicine by-and- 
by, and become your partner when you grow old and 
have the gout, wouldn't you thank me for a good, bon- 
est stand-by ?” 

David, all this while, looking from one to the other, 
began to comprehend his future. The hot blood tin- 
gled his brown cheek, his eyes flashed out all the res- 
olute determination of his heart,—he grew taller some 
inches as the good old doctor looked him over from 
head to foot, and holding him a little from him, asked,— 

“Well, sir, what do you say to all this?” 

“That it is no matter what I am, so that Iam an 
honest man,” : 

“Bravo, my lad. Miss Rosa, I congratulate you upon 
your pupil. I will cast my mantle upon his shoulders 
when I take to the gout, if he adheres to his present 
motto. In the meanwhile I take my leave of you all 
for the present. When a gentleman, like Mr. Rios, 
nses his purse and his influence in doing good; and 
when the young people, like Miss Rosa, tind exercise, 
thought, improvement, self-government and happiness 
in rendering themselves useful to others, take my word 
for it, there will be but little need of a doctor in their 
house.” 

Weeks and months flew by. Rosa no longer sat 
thumbing the piano in the twilight. It was wonderfal 
how busy her fingers were from morning to night. 
Queen Kate could but wonder how a gentleman’s 
daughter, rich enough to live idle, should be so happy 
and so eager to find something to do. 

“Sure and if it was mesilf, Miss Rosa, niver a finger 
would I lift but to put a ring upon it!” 

“Perhaps not,” Rosa would say, smiling. “But 
Kate, we all have a duty to perfurm in this world. 
Whether we have ten talents or one, it isa sin not to 
make the most of the short life before us. It is not 
rings, or silks, or laces that can make us happy either 
here or hereafter. We must have a cheerful disposi- 
tion and a loving heart, and above all, we must have 
something to do!”’ Cc. W. F. 





+o 
For the Companion. 
THE HAUNTED MILL. 
Explanations, &c, ---No. 12. 


CONCLUDED. . 
It was well known to the gang of desperadoes that 
frequented the vault under Hascombe’s Mill, that the 
ruined place had not escaped the reputation of being 
haunted. When Davy Belden tumbled so suddenly 
into their midst, and the search for him began, it oc- 
curred tothem to turn this reputation to their own ad- 
vantage. The fire and brimstone trick was the first ex- 
periment in ghostly tactics, and had a success quite 
equal to their hopes. It was easily performed by ig- 
niting wet powder. 
Encouraged by the result of this, the rogues resolved 
to commence a series of tricks which by fheir strange 
character should work upon the credulity of the neigh- 
borhood, divert suspicion entirely from themselves, 
and invest the old mill with a superstitious terror that 
would secure them from molestation whenever they 
chose to visit it. 
To carry out this purpose they had an accomplice in 
the schoolmaster Lawson, who notified them of all Oop- 
portunities to play off their impositions. 
Thus aided, it is easy to see how they could garrote 
poor Herrick, the fishmonger, terrify Uncle Belden’s 
horses with a sheet and a speaking-trumpet, and mul- 
tiply personations of Hascombe’s ghost even to the 
startling trick of rolling back Saul Pendleton’s bullets; 
for besides the fact (which must be told) that Saul had 
taken part of his stipulated fee of whiskey in advance, 
and consequently was not very clear in his mind, it is 
certain that the schoolmaster had secretly withdrawn 
the balls from both barrels of his gun. x 
Tkere were not wanting in Lyeford, also, evil-dispos- 
ed boys(some of them grown up) who, when this 
scarecrow trade became popular in the parish, under- 
took to do a little at it themselves from sheer love of 
mischief, without being at all privy to the tricks of the 
counterfeiters. : 

“Sile” McIntyre proved himself quite active at this 
sneaking business. When the community came to 
their reason, a little investigation easily fixed upon the 
red haired rogue as the black-masked “boogher” who 
chased the old maid, and braided the tail and mane of. 
poor Wilkie’s old mare, riding her nearly to her death. 
Indeed, there remained little doubt, though. no wit- 
nesses could swear in the case, that it was he who st-le 
into Dea. Topham’s kitchen, and drowned. the rat-ter- 
rier in the churn, and who poisoned the minister’s pig 
with pounded glass. 

“Sile” had no mother, and his father was a. shiftless, 
dissipated man, who rarely knew and never cared how. 
the boy behaved or where he spent his nights. 

As for the schoolmaster, luckily for his disguise, in, 
which he concealed.his. true character, he. himself 
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. caused the old doctor’s daughter Patience (who never 
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not pass unscathed through these mischievous pranks. 

Lawson boarded at the house of old, asthmatic Dr. 
Pettibone. This harmless old gentleman, as he had 
but few patients, had given much of his time to ex- 
perimenting in simples and chemical mvsteries. His 
bright grandson, Sam Sheldon, who lived with him and 
‘was an occasional observer of the curiosities of his lab- 
oratory, became deeply interested in the strange prop- 
erties of phosphorus, and secretly learned how to han- 
dle the dangerous substance. To this enterprising lad 
was afterwards laid the serious charge of kindling the 
slow fire in the schoolmaster’s wig, and it was intimat- 
ed with sufficient confidence to lend a lasting signifi- 
cance to her name, that Janet Burns was wicked 
enough to have a hand in the joke. This suspicion 


believed in Philander’s connection with the felons of 
the Haunted Mil!) to look upon Janet with a grim and 
persevering dislike. 

After all the wonder and fright had blown over, there 
were suspicions respecting Pyramus Plush, though the 
part he acted at the house of Seth Fay was proved to 
consist simply in beating a hasty retreat from the door, 
after he had assisted the drunken wretch home and 
become terrified at his violence ina fit of delirium tre- 
mens. The astonishing features of this case were sup- 
plied gratis by the roguith urchins who told the story. 

The wonders that happened to Goody Spooner’s milk 
could be better appreciated by our readers if they knew 
the woman. Not that she meant to Jie; but it is the 
fact, that when much excited this fidgetty dame was apt 
to be very rambling and “forgetful” in her account of 
things. Her story about the tumbling down of all her 
milkpans, “forgot,” of course, to include the fact that 
the dairy shelves fell too; by way of warning that they 
wanted the carpenter, or demanded a lighter load. The 
“clotted blood” in her cream might have been seen to 
be only a splash of marmalade, which her good man 
had dropped there, in some of his stolen luncheons in 
the closet. As for the third marvel of the travelling of 
the pans down cellar, it is sufficient to say that the old 
lady had carried the pans down cellar herself, the last 
thing before she went to bed, and that was all the 
“presto change” there was about it. That she set the 
liquid on a damp shelf under a row of leaky pickle-tubs 
might be considered, by the most reasonable milk in the 
world, provocation enough to make it turn to “weak 
whey.” The “chink, chink, chink,” made by the sup- 
posed stepping of the old witch across the floor, could 
have been furnished at any time, in a house so full of 
rats and mice as Goody Spooner’s. 

The affair of Hewitt’s ox, as well as the “fish story” 
of Mary Sykes, explains itself. 

Our friend, the jolly peddler, deserves a more extend- 
ed notice. Elkanah Hillyard, as my readers have 
already assured themselves, was the youngest child of 
Granny Hillyard; her pet “Cany,” whom she’mourned 
as lost. His “cock and bull” story about the bloody “In- 
ji-ins,” told for Michael's amusement, was more than 
half true. In his younger days, while peddling in 
Western New York, in the employ of a Portsmouth 
merchant, he was set upon by a company of savages, 
robbed, scalped and left for dead. Wandering about, 
he recovered his senses, and weak with loss of blood, 
and unable to find his team, he was met by a settler 
and kindly cared for. A long sickness followed, dur- 
ing which he was in no condition to report to his em- 
ployer or his friends, or dictate any message. After- 
wards conceiving, with characteristic oddity and inde- 
pendence, the purpose of earning and returning to the 
Portsmouth merchant the full value of the goods lost 
by his misfortune. he became connected with the Ohio 
Fur Company. The war with the French broke out 
almost immediately, and no news of him ever reached 
his native State. He was given up as dead. When 
the war was over, Ilillyard heard, in a way that left no 
doubt in his mind, that his father and mother were 
both dead. 

Ten years had now passed since his departure. He 
was rapidly accumulating property where he was, and 
felt no strong inclination to return The removal of 
the Portsmouth merchant to a distant State frustrated 
his project of forwarding the money to him for his lost 
goods, and gradually “Down East” came to be regard- 
ed by him almost as a foreign land. 

In the war of the Revolution the enterprising trader 
and hunter enlisted, but was taken prisoner and kept 
in Canada five years—a period of inglorious activity 
that he never liked to allude to. 

Released on the declaration of peace, he determined 
to make up for his long confinement by roaming about 
the country to his heart’s content. Having first spent 
a few months in settling his affairs, and certifying his 
claim# to his landed estate on the Ohio River, he be- 
gan a series of adventurous excursions which ended in 
his visit to Portsmouth. There he learned, to his as- 


frills rivalled in whiteness the daintiest produce of the 
looms of Honiton; flannels that the famed wools of 
Thibet could not have surpassed in fineness; tea that 
Fee-foo-fum himself would have swapped his cue 
for, and snuff wherewithal the great Lundy Foote 
might, without offence, have tickled his Scottish nose. 
A stanza of a queer doggerel composed in honor ( !) 
of the Lyeford schoolmaster was long repeated in the 
parish, and celebrated even to the third generation the 
happy turn in the fortuncs of the peddler’s mother. 


“When the devil told Philander 

To call Granny Hillyard a witch, 
Elkanah rose in his dandez 

And drove them both off with a switch.” 


Old Quonkit was offered a home for life with Uncle 
Beldon, if he would accept it. The grateful farmer 
even promised to build him a little house by himself 
if he preferred living alone—only it should be in sight 
of his own, where he and his boys could see that no 
evil befel him. Gifts poured in upon him, also, from 
the neighbors and friends of the Belden family, for all 
appreciated the noble service that the heroic old Indian 
had done. 

With many of the gifts, however, he was as much 
embarrassed es the man who “drew the elephant,” and 
felt obliged to decine them, as he did indeed the offered 
heme and house. His heart clave to his old wigwam 
and the freedom of bounty woods. 

He would accept only a pair of heavy sleeping blan- 
kets from Uncle Belden, and a splendid new rifle from 
Davy, with which useful acquisition he walked off 
praying (with a ludicrous heterogenousness of good 
wishes,) that God would bless the donors, and that 
they might never live where cider was more than six- 
pence a quart. 

Michael’s health and spirits were soon re established 
under the reviving influence of his joy of his brother's 
return. The thanksgivings that were specially offered | 
up at church on behalf of the happy family were but 
the echo of their homely gratétude, which ceased not| 
from year to year to kindle from their quiet hearth- 
stone in humble worship and good deeds to men. 

The haunted mill was demolished, and nearly every 
trace of the vault swept away; though Davy, who 
lived to tell its story to his grandchildren, used often to 
regret afterwards that the old structure had not been 
left to commemorate, even in its decay, his strange 
disaster and deliverance. tT. Be 





For the Companion. 
THANKS TO JESUS. 


Far from home a child lies suffering, 
But he cannot tell his pain, 

Words of Jove and tones of pity 
Fall upon his ear in vain. 


For in an unbroken silence 
His young spirit dwells alone, 
Glance and sign the only language 
He has ever used or known. 


Slow ly, sadly has the Sabbath 
Passed in care and pain away, 
Restlessly, upon his pillow, 
He is watching for the day. 


In these weary hours of watching, 
Thoughts of home his spirit throng, 

And his eager signs—**My Mother,"’ 
Speak a yearning deep and strong. 


Morning dawns, but hope has vanished, 
Nought of skill that life can save, 
Will he dread the gloomy valley? 
Does he fear the lonely grave? 


See! the hands again are lifted, 
Words of faith and love to frame, 
“Thanks to Jesus! thanks to Jesus!” 

All is peace through that dear name. 


Folded now the busy fingers, 
Motionless the restless feet, 

But a heavenly peace still lingers 
On the brow so calm and sweet. 


Not for him earth's pain and sorrow, 
All his trials here are past, 

Now in Heaven the ear is opened, 
And the tongue unloosed at last. 


Yet, O Lord, our hearts will falter, 
And our eyes with tears are dim, 

Give us grace to bear our sorrow, 
All is well, we know, with him. 


leave us not, till in Thy presence 
Our united voices sing, 
“Thanks to Jesus! thanks to Jesus!" 
-Praise and glory to our King. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
A SHREWD ASTROLOGER. 
Louis of Bourbon is said to have had great faith in— 
or dread of—the power of the astrologers who, in his 





tonishment and joy, that his mother was still living, at 
& great age, on the old homestead. 

To see her was the sum and substance of his “leetle 
arrant” to Lyeford, and readily accounts for his refusal 
to stay all night at Uncle Belden’s. He meant to give 
the old lady a night surprise, which he did most ef- 


fectually, restoring her almost to the happiness of her 
youth. 

The peddler's pack wasonly a disguise. Elkanah 
Hillyard was rich, and well able to retire from busi- 
ness. His indignation at the wicked rumors circulated 
bout his mother may well be imagined, and serves, 
of course, sufficiently to explain his severity to the 
schoolmaster. 

His services in the detection and capture of the 


| build up a reputation as seers and soothsayers, they 
hel very likely to use measures which should fulfil 


time, laid out the plans of men’s lives and foretold the 
hour of their death, often making people feel as if they 
stood in the place of God, directing the destiny of His 
creatures. And no doubt most men had good reason to 
fear the evil they predicted, for if their object was to 





“Then,” cried the astrologer, “my wisdom is, after brightest persons I ever knew, always singing at her 
all thy boasting, greater than thine; for all the scenes work, and smiling where others would have fretted, for 
of thy dying hour are drawn out like a picture before her heart was full of Christian faith and love, and she 
iny eye. The planet under which thou wast born is considered cheerfulness a duty. 
flying through heaven as if in haste to end its course,! Such were the Brisks—poor, with a house-full of 
and with it goes out thy mortal life.” children, and quite as much to contend with as most 

Believing that one prophecy had caused the lady’s, New England laborers. Could any persons plead with 
death, Louis did not care to have another uttered on’ justice that they ought to be excused from looking after 
him. But the wary seer, fully convinced that his own | little things, they might. But one of Lydia Brisk’s ax. 
life hung on a thread, resolved to frighten Louis into ioms was, “Good manners cost nothing, and people 
forgiveness; so he said, with the air of one gazing into| needn’t be dirty and disagreeable because they are 
the unseen world, “Three days after your humble ser-| poor.’ Having seen the beauty of a well-ordered 
vant closes his eyes in death, thou thyself shalt be household, she began her married life with the deter. 
borne down to the sepulchre of thy fathers.”” mination that hers should be one, and she accomplished 

Of course all idea of taking the life of the astrologist it by only doing what every capable, right-minded New 
vanished, for if he were in reality a prophet, he would England woman may—managing her household ju- 
be taking his own life in cutting his short; and even if, diciously, and training her children wisely. It was 
he were a false one, Louis did not care to subject him-| brought about by no magic, nor by any outlay of 











their own prophecies. If they foretold the death ofa 
| certain person, it was no hard matter in those in- 
triguing times, to drop a white powder in his wine, or 
to have him overtaken and slain by so-called highway- 
men. And what was the value of a life eompared with 
that of their fame ? . 

Louis of Bourbon, it is said, loved a fair lady, who, 
greatly to his grief, came to a sudden death. Rumor 


| 


counterfeiters gained for him the lasting gratitude of | said she lost her life through the prediction of an astrol- 
all parties concerned. Though he steadily refused to! oger, and so furious was Louis at the disappointment 
accept apy reward, various presents found their way | of his hopes, that he summoned the prophet of evil into 
quietly to the home of his venerable mother, from time | his presence, resolved to visit his crime with dreadful 
to time, from Mrs. Belden and other townspeople, who | vengeance. 
Shared in the now general desire to show how com-| When asked by Louis if he had foretold the death of 
pletely they regarded her character vindicated. the fair one, he evaded the question. Then said Louis, 
Granny Hillyard in her last days had all that heart! sternly, “I know that thou didst it, and that through 
could wish. The old house at the granite ledges put! that prediction she is lost to me.” 
on a new dress. The magic of Elkanah’s wealth sur-| “Thou who knowest so much,” replied the shrewd 
rounded the ancient homestead with the fruits of abun-! astrologer, “‘may perhaps know a little more. Canst 
dance and the flowers of beauty. The old spinning thou tell me the hour or manner of thine own death ?” 





wheel sung merrily at the door. Granny renewed her| Louis tremblingly admitted that he could not tell, 
strength under the stimulus of the comforts and luxu- | neither did he wish to know what was written in the 
rics brought to her by her loving son. Caps whose book of fate for him. 


self to the malice of those who were interested in up- 
holding him. So the shrewd soothsayer was suffered 
to live out his days. 

The same superstition which wrought so much suff- 
ering in ages gone by, still lives, although forced to 
veil itself under gentler names, and to perform its un- 
holier mysteries more secretly. Daily papers, of the 
doubtful oJass, teem with lying advertisements of the 
men and women—mostly the latter, to their shame be! 
it spoken—who for fifty cents or a dollar, impiously | 
promise to reveal to you that which is known only to; 
God. These impostors, by uniting together yan, 
knowledge of the weak points of human nature with: 
the tricks of jugglery, take captive the simple who 
throw themselves in their way. They look into their 
systems as if they were made of glass, and prescribe | 
ridiculous remedies. They bring them, from sainted 
friends in heaven, letters unworthy the pen of a sensi- | 
ble child, and tell them where their lost jewels and! 
other treasures are, which, however, they never find | 
for them, All this, like the soothsaying of old, is im- 
piety and presumption, and if suffered to increase 
among us, will work misery and crime. D. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BRISKS. 
By Grandmother Trew. 

Iam delighted to introduce you to my friends, the 
Brisks. I like them so much myself I want you to 
know and like them too. They are real flesh and 
blood people, not imaginary persons, created for effect. 
Of course, I do not call them by their real names, nor 
shall I tell you of their faults, for, good as they are, 
they aré not perfect; but whatI do say of them shall 
be true. They seem to me, in many respects, models 
of what a plain farmer’s family should be, and their 
house is certainly one of the most delightful to visit I 
know of, either in town or country. Seeing how they 
live has convinced me that the poorest farmer in New 
England can have a lovely home, and his children be 
trained to habits of refinement and propriety. 

Their first home was a small, one-story house, which 
had never been painted. Let me describe it. The 
front door led’ you into a small entry, which opened 
into a good sized room on the right. This was the best 
room. It had only three sma!l windows in it, yet it al- 
ways seemed full of fresh air and sunshine. The rag 
carpet was as clean as possible; the chintz covering to 
the sofa was of a flower pattern, a little faded by nu- 
merous washings, but still of cheerful colors; the 
fringed window curtains were as white as soap and wa- 
ter could make them; and indeed a dainty neatness 
was visible in every article of furniture, throughout 
the whole house. No description will give you any 
just idea of it, but that simple parlor, with its rocking- 
chairs, its little shelf of books, its mantel-shelf with 
the two old-fashioned vases always filled with flow- 
ers, rises up in my memory as one of the pleasantest 
rooms I have ever been in; it had such a home-look, 
and was so nice and cosy. 

At the left of the entry was the spare bed-room. The 
largest room in the house, the living-room, was back of 
these two; and out of that there was another bed-room. 
A back shed-room and pantry completed the rooms on 
the ground-floor, and the three bed-rooms above were 
very small. 

Small and poor as this house was, the Brisks did not 
own it. They were too poor for that; for having mar- 
ried young, with nothing but strong hands and stout 
hearts to begin life with, they had not made great head- 
way in the world, having soon a large family to provide 
for. 

For several years, Caleb Brisk had let himself to the 
Campbells, the great farmers of the village, who owned 
this small house, and gave him good wages, expecting 
faithful labor in return, which Caleb rendered, going 
over early every morning, and coming home late and 
tired every evening. 

An honest, plain, hard-working man was Caleb Brisk, 
and he was nothing more. But when he married Lydia 
Perry he found a treasure, for she was by no meaas a 
common woman. Not that she was above him in po- 
sition or education, so far as school-knowledge went, 
but she had quick perceptions, and that nice tact which 
enabled her to legrn from observation, and her large, 
warm, unselfish heart made her a blessing toevery body 
about her. She had lived three years, as nurse to the 
children, in an excellent family near Boston, where she 
had acquired refined manners and very sensible ideas 
about living. 

When I first saw her in her own home, she had been 
married a good many years, but was still a fresh, nice- 
looking woman, with lady-like, pleasing manners, 

which became her station, and would equally have 


money; but by good sense, perseverance and Christian 
fidelity to her home- duties. 

As I have said, her house was as neat as wax in every 
part; there were then four children living at home— 
the oldest, a boy of twelve; the next, a girl of ten; and 
the two youngest scarcely out of babyhood. Two 
others had gone back to the arms of Jesus, to be forey. 
ermore remembered in the household as the two sweet. 
est and loveliest of all the group; doubtless they were 
so, and early death had still more beautified and hal- 
lowed their image in the fond mother’s heart. 

How well I remember my arrival at the house, and 
the bright welcome I got from Lydia! I had known 
her when she lived at the B——’s, and had come to 
board a few weeks with her, hoping to find health in 
the pure country air of the little village among the 
hills. 

I arrived sooner than I had intended, but there was 
no confusion produced by this; there was never a time 
when every part of that house was not nice enough for 
a queen to come into, and the little parlor looked charm- 
ing when 1 first settled myself into the old-fashioned, 
high-back rocking-chair, tired with the long ride over 
the rough roads, and looked out of the little window 
with its lovely view of hill and dale. 

I was soon shown into the spare bed-room; its fur. 
niture was very plain and old-fashioned, but it had an 
air of comfort not always found in costlier apartments, 

Two pitchers, one of hard and one of soft water, 
stood on the little wash-stand, and several towels 
nicely ironed and neatly folded hung over the arm of 
it, smelling delightfully sweet and clean. There was 
a newly painted slop-pail, of wood, to be sure, but none 
the worse for that, when looked after by such a neat 
person as Lydia Brisk, and another pail of pure, fresh 
water. The window-curtains, bed-spread, sheets and 
pillow-cases were all of spotless purity, and the whole 
room full of fresh air, not close and feathery-smelling, 
as some best bed-rooms are. Two drawers of the little 
old-fashioned bureau with its brass handles were left 
open for my use, and a small closet, where I could 
hang up my dresses. 

In all these little matters—great ones, so far as 4 
guest’s comfort is concerned—my hostess was as 
thoughtful of my welfare as any city friend could have 
been, anc it was a refreshing contrast to some more 
ambitious houses I have been in, where a half-filled 
pitcher of hard water and one flimsy towel were all the 
washing accommodations I could get, and no closet or 
drawers were furnished. 

The same air of refinement pervaded all the table 
arrangements. The table-cloth was home made and 
not fine, but beautifully white and smooth. The spoons 
and tumblers shone, so nicely had they been washed 
and wiped; so did the cups and plates, all of common 
brown and white ware, but looking so clean and nice it 
was a delight to eat and drink from them. 

Nothing that had cost much money was to be seen 
anywhere. Yet there was a charm about the whole 
house, making it indescribably attractive. 

What was this charm ? 

l1ts perfect neatuess, for one thing; the absence of all 
attempt at display or pretension, for another; and most 
of all, the bright, cheery spirit of its mistress, which 
seemed to have infused itself into the very walls. 

The children were just what you would expect: 
wholesome, clean-looking, quiet, respectful and well- 


Hester, the eldest daughter, who was her mother all 
over again, lively as a cricket, with a winsome smile 
always dimpling about her mouth, and the same sweet, 
gentle ways. She was but ten years old, but she was 
busy as a bee from morning till night, helping her 
mother about the house, and looking after the younger 
children. It was astonishing to see how much such 4 
child could do. She washed the dishes, scoured the 
knives, set tables, prepared the vegetables for cooking, 
dusted the furniture, brought in wood and chips, rocked 
the baby, and amused little Cally, the three-year old 
tow-head, the very embodiment of restlessness, who 
needed constant watching. 

I followed her quick little movements with delight, 
work seemed such a pleasure to her, and her whole 
little body and soul so full of sunshine and joy. She 
had no beauty beyond this sweet expression and play 
of feature, but with that she was charming to my eyes 

She was a little lady, too, in all her habits, thanks to 
her good mother’s nice training. As you may well sup- 
pose, there was no washing at the sink there, no comb- 
ing of the hair in the dining-room—no, indeed! Her 
little sleeping-room was humbie enough in its aspect, 
being very small, with one side sloping almost to the 
floor; yet it was kept in as nice order as if it had been 
a queen’s. A table of unpainted wood, with a nice 
white towel spread over it, served for a wash-stand, and 
on it were her wash-bowl and pitcher, and on the floor 
by its side stood a pail of water and a slop-pail. Her 
tooth-brush, combs and hair-brush (the two latter laid 
in a small paper box) were as clean and nice as any 
lady’s in the land. 

Here she washed and dressed herself before coming 
down stairs,—though she was down soon after sunris¢, 
—and O, how neat_and tidy she looked as she tripped 
into the kitchen of a summer morning, her fair round 
cheeks shining, and her brown hair nicely combed and 
braided. 

“Flester is an early bird,” her father would say, and 





graced any position in the land. She was one of the 


she needed to be, for they breakfasted soon after five. 


mannered. None of them were at all remarkable, save , 
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Then came prayers, for busy as Caleb Brisk was, he 
would never have thought of going to his daily work 
without asking God's blessing and reading from His 
Word. This done, he was off, usually soon after six. 

But how was it with the son? you may ask. I am 
glad to say George was as nice and wholesome looking 
as his sister. In his sleeping-room were the same con- 
yeniences and the same neatness as in hers. His 
teeth and hair were nicely brushed, and though his 
hands, like those of all men and boys who work, were 
large and rough, they were never dirty when he came 
to the table, or sat down inthe house. His nails were 
cut close and well cleaned, and when his work was! 
done and his frock taken off he always looked nice and 


tidy. 

Tania these little things particularly, because I 
had heard it said that if people worked they must be 
dirty. Itisnottrue. It is because boys are trained to 
be careless of their persons, to consider it of no conse- 
quence whether they are neat or not, that so many of 
them grow up into fithy, disgusting-looking men. 
While a laboring man is at work he should be dressed 
accordingly, but when his work is done he may sit 
down with his family, a clean, decent-looking man, and 
gain in his own self-respect by it. Grandmother Trew 
despises a fop as much as anybody can, but she believes | 
cleanliness to be an imperative duty, and nearer akin to | 
godliness than many suppose. How cana man outward- | 
ly filthy have a clean heart? He may be outwardly clean | 
and inwardly vile, we know, but one who voluntarily | 
allows himself in his leisure hours to be dirty must 
have an element of coarseness in him; and the boy } 
who, all other things being equal, is trained to habits 
of personal neatness and order, will be less likely te | 
have a taste for low company and low entertainments, 
and will have an element of self-respect and delicacy 
which will be a strong safeguard against low dissipation 
and vice. 

Neatness is a very different thing from love of dress. 
The untidiest girl is often the one who has most finery 
about her, and the nicest those who are plainest 
dressed. The Brisks dressed very plainly. Their gar- 
ments were often of coarse material and a good deal 
mended, but never looked untidy. 

“I always get calicoes that will wash well, even if I 
have to give a little more for them,” she said one day 
when we were speaking of children’s dresses; “then 
they look nice till they are worn out. 

There were no rufiles or embroideries in that family, 
—there was no time for such things,—but just plain, 
simple garments, nicely and strongly made, but always 
kept clean aud whole. 

The result of this training was that the children, both 
boys and girls, grew up intelligent, and with modest, 
pleasing manners, and were fitted to demean them- 
selves with propriety in any society. They would no 
more have used low, coarse expressions, nor have done 
vulgar, ili-bred things, than the children of the most 
aristocratic family, for their tastes were so refined by 
their training it was not in them to be coarse. 

I wish there was a Lydia Brisk, with her cheerful- 
ness, activity and sensible notions, at the head of every 
family in New England; there are, I trust, many like 
her, but I have never chanced to see one whose daily 
home life made poverty seem so little of an evil and 
hard work so beautiful and attractive. In my next I 
will tell you how I found them situated fifteen years 
afterwards. 








For the Companion. 

BEN BURKE AND THE ALLIGATOR. 

Ben Burke was a Texas planter, a free-hearted, fear- 
less fellow, who made his money out of cotton and cat- 
tle. Of the latter species of property he missed several 
fine steers and heifers one after another, during a sin- 
gle week, in a manner quite unaccountable to him. 

Quite enraged at his loss, he determined to spend a 
day—and a night if necessary—in the pasture where 
his herd fed, and watch for the thief. 

He chose his position in a large tree overlooking a 
broad stretch of rolling land, and a bayou where the 
cattle were accustomed to drink, and tethering his 
horse to feed in the shade below, settled himself ina 
parting of the branches as comfortably as possible. 

Several other horses were grazing about the tree, and 
as the one Ben had just dismounted wore no saddle or 
bridle, being trained to drive by the voice and simple 
lariat, he appeared much like the rest. The immense 
pasture showed no signs of any other than brute occu- 
pation to frighten away the most cautious thief. 

Burke waited till near noon, when the cattle began to 
gather in groups in shady places by the margin of the 
bayou, when all at once his attention was arrested by a 
commotion among them, some snorting and shaking 
their heads towards the water, and others breaking 
away and running with all the signs of terror. 

Eyeing the spot narrowly where the trouble seemed 
to be, the planter saw one of the herd struggling in the 
Water, as if making frantic but vain attempts to free 
herself from the grasp of some powerful enemy. He 
knew then that the thief that made away with his cattle 
Was an alligator, though he had not suspected it before, 
having never known one of those ugly reptiles large 
enough to master such heavy prey. 

He sprang from the tree, and mounting his horse, 
Tode toward the bayou with all dispatch, the distressed 
bellowing of the pogr heifer adding wings to his speed. 

The alligator was quite out of sight under water, and 
the heifer was being dragged, in spite of her struggles, 
deeper and deeper. Ben saw that he must act quickly, 
and without stopping to deliberate, urged his horse into 
the water. It was perilous, but the hardy farmer, ac- 
customed to fear little from alligators, scorned to reck- 
ne - size of the monster that he had now to deal 

ith. 

As if alarmed by the splashing which the horse made 
and by the shouts of his master, the savage creature re- 
doubled its efforts to reach deep water and drag its 
Prey to the bottom, but in a moment Ben was upon 
him, and plunging down the muzzle of his rifle, struck 
the alligator with so fearful a thrust on the nose that 
he let go his hold, allowing: the heifer to flounder 
towards the shore. The monster followed, however, with 
Open jaws, unwilling to be balked of his intended meal, 
but Ben was now thoroughly roused, and no sooner did 
the alligator show his head, than down came his heavy ; 





rifle upon it with blows that would have dented the! 
turret of a cast steel monitor. This treatment seemed 
distasteful to the brute, and he temporarily retreated, 
snapping his jaws at his resolute antagonist. 

The planter now sought the shore where stood the 
trembling heifer, with one hind leg broken and bleed- 
ing. Knowing that she would have to be killed, he left 
her there to serve as a bait to the alligator, while he 
rode behind some tall brakes at a fair distance to wait 
for a shot at him. 

The alligator soon appeared, making directly for his 
victim on the margin. Burke levelled his rifle and 
fired at his head, but owing to the impossibility of a 
perfect aim, his shot took no effect. He fired the sec- 
ond barrel, but the huge creature came on faster than 
ever. 

Dashing down his rifle in a rage, Ben seized his lasso 
which he carried about his body, and held it in readi- 
ness to throw. The terrified heiter now endeavored to 
escape, limping on three legs, and the alligator, eager 
for his booty, whose blood he had tasted, scrambled 
upon the bank. He was an enormous reptile; a dragon 
among calves. Ben watched for an opportunity, and 
falling par tially behind him, let fly his lasso, which 
slipped completely over the monster’s head, and nocsed 
tightly around his neck and one fore leg. It was a rash 
cast, as the planter soon had reason to know. 

Astonished by the strain of the tough thong around 
him, the alligator left the heifer and immediately took 
to the water, dragging horse and man after him in spite 
of themselves. Farther and farther he swam, and 
deeeper and deeper he plunged, till the poor horse» 
drawn beyond his depth and unable to care for himself, 
began to struggle and strangle in imminent danger of 
being drowned. 

Ben saw that it was useless to play this game any 
longer with the odds all against him. The monster 
was evidently determined to drown both the horse and 
him. He hurriedly took out his knife and cut the lariat 
and escaped to the shore, his horse swimming and 
groaning as if he expected every minute to feel the 
teeth of the ferocious water-drake in his flanks. 

Once more on terra firma the plucky planter pro- 
ceeded to reload his rifle. The powder, protected ina 
tight horn, was dry, though his clothes were dripping 
from shoulder to heel; and soon he was in readiness 
to commence the battle again. 

He waited two or three hours before the beast re- 
turned, but at length he spied him meving with slow 
caution round the edge of the bayou, holding only his 
nose and eyes above the surface. At one of those eyes, 
fishy and wicked-looking, Ben took careful aim from 
his place of concealment, and fired., There was no 
need of a second shot this time. The ball entered the 
monster’s brain, and he sank in the water lifeless, as 
quiet as if he had been struck by lightning. 

Well satisfied with his day’s work, the stout planter 
now shot and bled his heifer, and hastened home for a 
drag to convey the carcass to his barn to be dressed- 
Ben Burke never saw another alligator so large as this, 
and never lost any more cattle in that bayou. 


SS 


THE FIRST GLASS. 


He stands beside the festal board; 
A brave and noble youth; 

And nature on his brew has set 
The signet of his truth. 


And in his hand he holds a cup— 
A fearful cup for him; 

Althoush from purest crystal cut, 
And jewels wreathe the brim. 


O, pause my boy, before you drink, 
And turn your careless eye 

Where, with a slow, uncertain step, 
A wanderer passes by. 


Mark well the haggard, bloated face, 
The downcast, bivod- shot eve; 
And pity him who sold for ram 
His birth-right from on high. 


You shudder, boy, and turn away 
That sight is sad to see; 

And yet that foulydegraded man 
Was once a boy like thee. 


Wine waShis ruin; all his woes, 
Date from the time, alas! : 
When to his boyish lips he raised 
That first and fatal glass. 
BRITOMARTA. 





For the Companion. 
A CAT STORY. 


Human intellects vary; why not those of animals? 
I think they do. And now, to prove it, let me tell you 
a cat story, the incidents of which came under my own 
eye. 

In the family of an aunt of mine there lived two cats, 
—one black and white in color, the other a queer mix- 
ture of dirty brown and black. It came to pass that 
both had an increase of family at the same time, “Dar- 
ko,” black and white, having two kittens; “Oakum,” 
the other, only one. The first located her family in 
the wash-room, among barrels and boxes; the other in 
the garret. 

In the course of time Darko’s kittens became trouble- 
some, and then mysteriously disappeared. The grief 
of the mother was pitiful to behold. She tnrned over 
the rags of her nest, and moaned in the most touching 
manner. In catdom she was Rachel. She hunted high 
and low, and refused to be comforted. 

Oakum beheld her companion’s misery with watch- 
ful sympathy. She sat with her four feet drawn near 
together, and her tail curled round them, in the most 
thoughtful cat fashion. At last, as if having come toa 
conclusion, she started quickly across the kitchen floor, 
and in her way asked for the opening of the stair door 
which led to her garret. It was opened, and up she 
went. 

After some time she scratched to be let down again. 
The door was opened, and there stood Mrs. Oakum, 
with her only baby, on the lower stair. Straight across 
the floor, looking neither to the right nor left, she 
marched, dragging her kitten by the neck, into the 
wash-room, to the nest of her disconsolate friend, and 
there deposited it; then turning, with a satisfied air 
and tail erect, marched away, and never after, by look 
or deed, manifested motherly affection for her off- 
spring. 

The kitten was joyfully adopted by the other cat, 
and until its removal to our home, paid the most filial 
regard to its adopted mother. 





This incident was told to me one day while on a 


visit, and thinking that the kitten of such a mother! 


could not fail of some striking qualities, I begged the 
little thing, and carried her home. 


; and one day, when some of the great girls had been 
very cross and unkind to her, she left the school room, 
| and went into a room to grieve by herself. While she 


She was christened “Felis.” The color of her far | W8s there, the thought came into her mind that sbe 


was beyond descrip'ion. In addition to the brown and 
black of her mother, she was streaked and ringed with 
yellow. The first remark of visitors was always,— 
“What a queer colored cat!” The jokes on my won- 
derful cat were many. But holding my peace, and as- 
sisted by my brothers and sister, I began a course of 
training to develop the latent intelligence of my “pro- 
tege.” 

Patient continuance in well-doing wrought wonders, 
and when the kitten had developed into early cathood, 
she was mistress of more accomplishments than any 
one of her species I ever heard or read of. 

She was no Sibarite; for on her arrival a nice box 
full of straw and old rags was prepared in our carriage- 
house for her benefit; but she refused to occupy so 
luxurious a couch, and was found the next morning 
snugly ensconced in an empty paint pot, and ever af- 
ter, until by her worldly success she became somewhat 
demoralized and luxurious in her habits, and too big 
for her first resting-place, she continued to occupy her 
paint pot. 

And now about ker accomplishments. First, she 
was taught to jump through a hoop, or our hands held 
together in front, first low, then gradually lifted, until 
at last she would leap three or four feet into the air 
through the hoop and down to the floor again. 

Then we trained her to sit erect on her haunches, as 
dogs are frequently taught to do, and to wait patiently 
for permission to change her posture. So long as I 
looked at her she sat quietly, but the moment my back 
was turned, not waiting for erders, but concluding 
probably that the performance was over, she would im- 
mediately descend to four feet, evidently preferring 
quadru to bi-peds. 

To roll over cn her back, to climb up to our shoul- 
ders and take her foed from our mouths, were also 
among the teachings she received. These were among 
the successes, and many were the failures. The last 
position became her favorite one, particularly if stran- 
gers came into the room. Daring the latter part of her 
life I was absent from home during the greater part of 
the week, and only returned late on Saturday night. 
No sooner was my voice heard in the breakfast-room 
on Sunday morning than kitty demanded entrance 
from the kitchen, trotted across the room, ascended to 
her favorite position, where she manifested her love 
and affection by the loudest of purring and rubbing her 
cheek against mine. 

In common with all prominent and positive charac- 
ters, Felis had anenemy. It was the dog of a neigh- 
bor. His antipathy to all cats was great, but against 
Felis there was an account which could only be settled 
with blood. It began in this way. 

He trotted by our door one day, unconscious of com- 
ing harm. The cat, having, no doubt, in mind remem- 
brances of many ignominious flights and ascents into 
elm trees which the dog had caused her, descended, 
quick as light, from a grape trellis to his back, burying 
her foreclaws in his shrinking hide, and performed a 
rapid tattoo with her hinder legs, which made the hair 
fly. The howling dog fled, but his assailant was as 
firmly seated as the old man of the sea, and wiped, or 
rather scratched out old scores with a terrible ven- 
geance, until, coming in her perilous ride near a high 
granite gate post, she sprang to the top and sat down 
in safety. This assault was never forgiven by the dog, 
and cne sad day she was overtaken by the revenger, 
and slain before succor could arrive. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


a 
I DON’T KNOW HOW. 


God is so kind and loving that He will grant what 
we ask for if it is good forus. He does not want us to 
stop and think what fine words, or long words, we can 


use when we pray to Him. What He wants is, that we 


think of what we are saying, and be in earnest. 

More than a hundred years ago there was a little boy 
whose father had done some very wicked thing, and 
was going to be hanged. The little boy was so grieved 
he could not rest day or night; he was told that no one 
could save his father but the queen; so he asked every- 
body he knew to beg the queen to pardon his father, 
but no one would. One person whom he asked said he 
could not get near the queen to speak to her; and the 
second person said she would net listen to him if he 
spoke to her; and the third said it would be of no use 
to ask the queen, she would not pardon his father. So 
the little boy thought, “I will ask her myself.” He 
found out where the queen’s palace was, and went 
every day and waited and watched, hoping to see 
her. One day there was a great crowd round the gates 
of the palace, and a number of soldiers were standing 
near. The boy asked if the queen were coming out, 
and they said, “Yes, she is just here; and told him to 
go behind, or out of the way. ‘‘No,” he said, “I must see 
the queen; I want to speak to her.” The soldiers 
pushed him back, but the boy crept in between them, 
and cried out, “Let me speak to the queen; I must 
speak to her.” 

The queen, who was just passing, heard what he 
said, and ordered him to be brought to her, and asked 
him what he wanted. ‘O, please save my father; 
pray, queen, don’t let him be hanged,” said the boy; | 
and the queen was so pleased with the child’s trust in; 
her, and with his earnest way of praying her to save | 
his father, that she did save him, and sent him a free | 
pardon. This child did not know just the right way to | 
speak to so = a lady as the queen, but the queen | 
did not mind that; she liked his trusting that she would | 
be so kind as to save his father, and his watching) 
for her, day after day, and being so earnest in begging 
her to spare his father’s life. | 

If you are in earnest when you fray to God, He will 
listen to you as the queen did to the little boy. God 
always grants children’s prayers if they ask to be made 
good and holy, and keep on praying for this; and He 
often grants-their prayers for other things that they ' 
want, to let them know that He hears them, and to teach 
them to believe that if they ask Him to forgive them, 
and to make them good, and to take them to heaven 
when they die, He will grant these too. 

I have heard a lady say that, when she was a child 
at school, the other young ladies were not kind to her; 


| would pray to God to make everybody more kind to 
jher. She was afraid to kneel down, lest some one 
should see her and ask her what she was doing; so she 
stood, and asked God to change the young ladies’ 
hearts, and make them kind to her, and to help her to 
be good and kind to them. 

When she went back into the schoolroom one of the 
great girls, who, perhaps, noticed that she looked sad, 
spoke Kindly to her; soon some of the others came and 
talked to her, and helped her with her lessons; and the 
little girl felt that God had heard her prayer, and in- 
clined everybody to be good to her. 

A little boy whom I knew was once very weak and 
poorly. He could not sleep at night, and before the hot 
summer days were over he was very restless and tired. 
One day he asked his mother to go up stairs and lie 
down with him. She said to him, ‘Pray to God before 
you go to sleep, my darling, to make you better; I 
think He will, if you ask Him.” The little fellow knelt 
on the bed beside his mother, folded his little hands, 
and said, “Please, God, make me better; please make 
me quite well again;” then he lay down close to his 
mother and soon fell into a deep sleep; she was weary 
through watching her child night after night, and fell 
asleep too. After some hours she was awaked by her 
little boy leaning over her, and saying, “I am better, 
mamma; God heard what I said.” 

Some years after, when the same boy was perhaps 
eight years old, he was away from the house, with one 
of his little friends about his own age, in a thunder- 
storm; when he came in, his mother asked him it he 
had felt afraid. “No, mamma,” he said, ‘Willie and 
I prayed to God to take care of us, and we did 
not feel at all afraid.” God answered this little boy’s 
prayers when he asked to be made well and to be taken 
care of in danger, to prove to him that He would grant 
his prayers when he askcd for other and better things; 
to make him believe that if he prayed to God to take 
care of his soul, and to pardon his sins, and to make 
him good and holy, He would hear and answer his 
prayer. 

lr the dear boy or girl who is reading this will pray to 
God, God will hear and answer. Only try to say this 
httle prayer as soon as you have finished reading; say 
it often, and say it now, and in earnest: ‘‘O Lord, for- 
give my sins, and send thy Holy Spirit to make me a 
good child, fur Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.” 


—__+- 


RIDING A STURGEON. 





The following is about equal to the story of Camp- 
bell and the crocodile. Daniel Pointer, an old fisher- 
man of Albany, N. Y., was the hero: 

One day while Dan was on a fishing excursion at Van 
Nie’s Point, on the Hudson River, he discovered a very 
large sturgeon lying in the eel grass a short distance 
from the shore, and believing that the fish was dead or 
disabled, he walked out very carefully ; but as he came 
near the fish he thought that he discovered signs of 
life. In order to secure him beyond question, Dan 
run one hand into each gill, they being wide open. 
The sturgeon waking up to a sense of his danger, sud- 
denly closed on poor Dan’s wrists, and made a dive for 
deep water, taking Dan with him on his back. After a 
while the sturgeon, being compelled to take breath, 
opened his gills and released Dan's hands, when he 
again came to surface about the middle of the river, 
and was compelled to swim vack again to the shore. 
Dan would always relate this adventure with pride, and 
assert that he was the only man who ever rode a stur- 
geon bareback. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





The Thaumatrope. 





Cut a piece of card board into a circular form, and affix to it six 
pieces of string, three on each side. Paint on one side of the ecard 
a bird and on the other a cage. taking care to paint the bird up: 
side down, or the desired effect will not be produced. When 
showing the toy, take hold of the centre strings between the 
fore: finger and thumb and twirl the card rapidly round, and the 
bird will appear snugly ensconced in its cage. The principle on 
which this effect is produced is, that the image of any object re- 
ceived on the retina or optic nerve is retained on the mind about 
eight seconds after the object causing the impression is with- 
drawn, being the memory of the object; consequently the impres~ 
sion of the painting on one side of the card is hot obliterated ere 
the painting on the other side is brought before the eye. Itis 
easy to understand from this fact how both are seen at once. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





I am a town composed of nine letters, and in me may be found, 
1. Atitle; 2. A metal; 3. A weight; 4.-Acoin; 5. Pert of a 
wheel; 6. Neat; 7. An adverb; 8 and 9. Two prepositions. 


3. 
‘Tis eventide—the sun once more 
Is setting in the western sky, 
And ‘neath a ridge of gold: tinp'd clouds 
Seems one vast ball of majesty. 
But what is that strange form I view, 
Approaching with such rapid strides? 
It is my first, which, hast‘ning on, 
All nature in my second hides. 
My thole oft proves a baneful foe, 
In happy childhod's thoughtless hour; 
Though sweet and pleasant to the taste, 
Nought can withstand its deadly power. 
Conundrums, 

What is the difference between a spider and 4 dvck? Ons has 
its feet perpetually on a web, and the other a web perpetually on 
its feet. 

Why was Eve not afraid of measles? Because she'd (h') 
Adam. : 

Who was Jonah’‘s tutor? The whale w‘o brought him up. 

What grows less tired the more it works? A wheel. 

Where are the uttermost parts of the earth? Where there are 
the most women. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Face the sunshine and your shadow will fall behind you. 
(Face-tea-he-son-s. h. in & & ewer shatow-will-fall-b h in v- 
ewe. 

2. My Pharaok.— Genesis 2:9. 

(2.) Ezra.—£#tra7:12; see also the note at the endof the Book 

of Ezra, by Dean Prideaux. 

(3.) Nehemiah.— Nehemiah 1: Li, and 1: 5-11. 

(4.) Tobiah.— Nehemiah 4:3. 

5.) Abednego — Danie 3. 

(6) Terah.— Genesis 11: 27. 

(7) Fil—1 Samue’ 4. 

\8.) Uzziah —2 Crronicles Qh. 

(9) Caleb.— Numbers 18:6. 17. 

(10.) Hezekiah.—2 Kings 98:4: and Niners 21:8, 9. 

PENTATEUCH, 
the first five Books of Moses. ihe rentatcuch is als’ called 
“The Law.” 
3. Ylane—Lean—Plan—Lap. 
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Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS PRESENTED. 

In November last twenty-four presents were offered, 
consisting of gold and silver watches, sewing machines, 
&c., &c., to the twenty-four old subscribers, who, up to 
July 8, 1867, should send us the largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the Companion. These gifts were to 
be given in addition toa handsome premium for each 


new name. The following subscribers have secured , 


the presents: 
Gotp WatTcueEs, 


C. E. Fisuer, LAWRENCE, Mass. 
E. M. Ferovuson, Norwatk, O. 
SeEwine MACHINES, 


L. J. Ives, Buriinetown, Iowa. 
E. Tirrany, Roscog, Itt. 


Sirven WATCHES, 

E. C. Oscoon, Inp1anapo.is, IND. 
E. Arnnouip, LAPesR, Micu. 
H. T. Burrace, Roxnury, Mass. 
T. E. Lowe, FitcusvreG, Mass. 
C. Barer, Larivitt, Inv. 
G. R. Wyman, Cuester, VT. 

Goip Trirrep RuspsBerR PENcItLs, 


C. Emery, Lup1iow, Vr. 
Witi1aM Stoppakpb, Boscone., Wis. 
Manoir E. Stanwoop, Avousta, Me. 
ALIcE BARBER, Kewaner, Me. 
E. A. Keyrs, Newsury, Vt. 
G. A. Jones, BuENA Vista, Wis. 
J. Gate, Braprorp, Mass. 
SiLvER Pencits witH Gop Pens, 
F. Coox, Satem, OrEGon. 
M. E. Barman, Marissa, Itz. 
T. S. Lewis, Lop1, Wis. 
W. A. Watcortt, Batavia, N. Y. 
M. A. Bicetow, Conway, Wis. 
E. Hornny, Denmark, Iowa. 
F. Hosrorp, Hupson, O. 


The largest number of new names sent by one sub- 
scriber was eighty-one. Sixty-four was the next lar- 
gest: -. The smallest number that secured a present was 
sixteen. 

Our young friends have made very bandsome ef- 
forts to secure these presents. We wish every one 
who has tried to obtain them could have been success- 
ful. Atany rate, the premium we have sent for each 
new name has been amply worth the time spent to se- 
cure it; so that all who have fofwarded subscribers 
have been fully compensated. 

Those who have failed to obtain a present must try 
again next year; for no paper in the country presents 
such liberal inducements for new subscribers as the 
Companion. In November we shall offer the largest, 
most varied and costly premiums ever offered by any 
youths’ publication. Besides these, r1rty GiFTs, con- 
sisting of gold and silver watches, and other valuable 
and desirable presents, will be given for new subscribers. 


THE LOST PENHOLDER. 


Little Jane had a very kind papa and mamma, two 
brothers older than herself, the older named Edward, 
and the younger Johnnie, and a dear little baby sister 
of whom she was very fond. At the time my story be- 
gins, Janey was scarcely seven years old, but such a 
good-natured and obliging little girl that she was a fa- 
vorite with every one that knew her. Now Janey’s 
papa always gave hera cent every Monday to spend 
as she pleased, and he gave the same to Edward and 
Jobnnie to spend asthey pleased. Jane went one Mon- 
day with her nurse tothe village, and in one of the 
shop windows she saw some very pretty little dolls. 
Ifer nurse inquired the price, as Jane wished very 
much to buy one. The woman who waited in the 
shop said they were five cents each, 

«Then I must wait till next Monday,” said Jane. 

“Will you come with me next week, dear nurse ?” 
asked Janey, as they left the shop. 

~O yes, Miss Jane, that I will,” repliea the good-na- 
turcd girl; out you must take care and not spend your 
cent for any thing else.” 

Soon after Janey got home, her brother Johnnie came 
in from school, and called her to have a game with 
him in the garden. 

“Where is Edward ?” asked Jane. 

“O, he’s staying behind to look for his penholder; 
he thinks he dropped it on his way to school. We 
went through the wood, and he thinks he dropped it 
there. And if he doesn’t find it he’ll get into such a 
fine scrape to-morrow.” 

“Poor Edward,” said Janey. “Did you help him 
look for it, Johnnie ?” 

“O yes; but 1 thought it was no use looking any 
longer, so I ran on home.” 

Just then Edward came slowly walking up the path 
toward the house. “Well, Ted, have you found it?” 
shouted Johnnie. 

“No; and never shall, I’m afraid,” replied Edward, 
sadly. ‘I don’t know what to do; I’d run down to 
the village and buy another if 1 had a penny, but 1 
spent mine this morning, before I knew I'd lost my 
penholder.” 

Janey stood very still for some minutes; she was 
thinking. ‘Yn a week,” she thought, “I shall have five 
cents, just enough to ve that pretty doll; but poor 
Edward! To-morrow, if he has no penholder at 
school, be will be punished and kept in late; and Ed- 
ward isn’t generally careless, and he’s very tery good 
tome. I'll never mind about dolly for the present,” 
“Eddie, dear,” said Janey, her eyes lighting up with 
joy, and her cheeks turning rosier than usual, “‘here’s 
my two cent piece; you’re quite welcome to it; go and 
buy yourself a holder. 

“O, Janey,” said Edward, “it’s very kind of you, 
but I don't like to take your money. Indeed I would 
rather not.” ‘ 

“Indeed I would rather you did,” replied Janey, 
good-naturedly. “Dear Eddie, if you love me, take 
the penny and go at once and buy yourself a pen- 
holder.” 

Edward couldn't refuse now, so he kissed his little 
sister aud then ran off to the village, Juhnnie soon 
fellowed him, as he always liked to give his advice 
even in choosing anew penholder. Janey was now left 
alone; she felt very happy, as she danced away down 
the garden path, singing gayly. “If Eddy were reall 
an untidy, careless boy, always losing his things, it 





wouldn’t have been right to have given him my mon- 
ey,” thought Janey. “But I’m so glad, so very glad I 
| had it to give him, it is so nice to be able to help those 
in trouble. The birds sang sweetly in the trees above | 
her head, and one in particular, Janey thought it was 
a thrush, seemed to say, “That's right! that’s right!” 


| 





THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


A statue of the Empress Josephine has been put up 
in the boulevard bearing her name aud leading to the | 
exhibition. The inauguration of this statue—the only | 
one of Napoleon’s wife in Paris—brings to our mind | 
crowds of anecdotes, and amongst them an authentic 
and rather droll one 

it was in 1776. Josephine, before marrying Gen. 
Bonaparte, consulted her lawyer, Monsieur Raquideau, | 
as to her union with the young victor of St. Roch. “It’s | 
folly,” answered the sage man of law, “perfect folly to’ 
marry a young cflicer without fortune and without 
future.” But Josephine had more confidence still in| 
the oracles of M’lle Lenormaud, the celebrated fortune- | 
teller; or rather, she did as people often do after asking | 
, advice—she followed her own mind and did well. 
| Bonaparte heard of the opinion passed upon him, but’ 
| made his way in spite of M. Raquideau’s doubts. and 

the young officer became emperor. But although he, 
had advanced much he had forgotten nothing. When | 
‘he was attired in his coronation robe, and a few min- | 
utes before proceeding to Notre Dame, he called out, in . 
a voice of thunder, “Let Raquideau be brought.” 
| The poor notary thought he had signed his last con- 
tract. “Well,” said the emperor, as soon as he per- 
| ceived him, “here is the man without fortune and with- | 


| out future!” and then, after a mischievous pause of a) 
| few minutes, be turned to the confused lawyer and 
added, “1 name you lawyer to the family.” 

Josephine did well, they say. Can we think so, if we 
remember her after suffering, and the agony of that 
night when, knowing her fate, she drew Bonaparte to 
the window, and, pointing to the sky, said, propheti- 
cally, “Like those two stars we have risen together, and 
separated we shall fall.” 








VARIETY. 





THE LITTLE MAID. 


When [ was a litile maid 
I waited on myselt; 

I washed my mother's tea cups 
And set them on the shelf. 


I had a lit'le garden, 
Most beautitul to see; 

I wished that I had somebody 
To play in it with me. 


Nurse was in mamma’s room; 
1 knew her by the cap; 

She held a rovely baby boy 
Asleep upon her lap. 


As soon as he could learn to wa’k, 
Lied him by me side — 

My brother and my plavfellow 
Until the day he died! 


Now Tam anold raid, 
1 wait upon myselt; 
I only wipe one tea cup, 
And set it on the shelf. 
Our Young Folks. 





+o 
DEPTHS OF THE SEA. 


Our investigations go to show that the roaring waves 
and the mightiest billows of the ocean repose not upon 
hard and troubled beds, but upon cushions of still 
water; that every where at the bottom of the deep sea 
the solid ribs of the earth are protected, as with a gar- 
ment, from the abrading action of its currents; that the 
cradle of its restless waves is lined by a stratum of wa- 
ter at rest, or so nearly at rest that it can neither wear 
nor move the lightest bit of drift that once lodges 
there. The uniform appearance of these microscopic 
shells, and the total absence among them of any sedi- 
ment from the sea or foreign matter, suggests most for- 
cibly the idea of perfect repose at the bottom of the 
deep sea. Some ot the specimens are as pure and as 
free from sea sand as the fresh fallen snow flake is from 
the dust of the earth. Indeed, these soundings almost 
prove that the sea, like the snow-cloud with its flakes 
in a calm, is letting fall upon his beds showers of these 
minute cells; and we may readily imagine that the 
wrecks which strew its bottom are, in the process of 
ages, hidden under this fleecy covering, presenting the 
rounded appearance which is seen over the body of the 
traveller who has perished in the snow storm. The 
ocean, especially within and near the tropics, swarms 
with life. The remains of its myriads of moving things 
are coMveyed by currents, and scattered and lodged in 
the course of time all over its bottom. This process, 
continued for ages, has covered the depths of the ocean 
as with a mantle, consisting of organisms as delicate as 
hoar frost, and as light in the water as down in the air. 


THE FIRE FLY. 


This is one of the most common and peculiar insects 
we have, and some of its species are well known and 
widely distributed throughout the United States. Here 
it is popularly known as the “lightning-bug,” on ac- 
count of their sudden and brilliant flashes of light in 
the evening and on dark nights. They are also called 
glow-worms. It belongs to the order of Coleoptera, 
family Lampyrde. Our species of glow-worm or fire- 
fly is a beetle about a third of an inch long, wings of a 
brown black color, margined with pale yellow, and 
thorax light crimson. The outer wings are of a softer 
consistency than 1s found in most beetles. The larva 
is a soft, biack, flat grub supposed to live in the ground 
in low, swampy places. Those that we have observed 
emit the light at will from the top of the abdomen, on 
raising their wings. The females of some species, which 
are wingless, are also said to possess the same power. 
This peculiarity of emitting light is probably done by 
the insect to attract its mate. Those of the Southern 
States are more luminous, and it is said one of them 
will emit sufficient light to enable a traveller to tell the 
hour of night by holding his watch near the insect.— 
Maine Farmer. 





——_+@2___ 
HE HAS NO MOTHER. 


Sitting one day in the schoolroom,I overheard a 
conversation between a sister anda brother. The lit- 
tle boy complained of insults or wrong received from 
another little boy. His face was flushed with anger. 
The sister listened awhile, and then turning away, she 
answered, ‘‘I don’t want to hear another word! Willie 
has no mother!” 

The brother’s lips were silent, the rebuke came home 
. — and stealing away, he muttered, ‘I never thought 
of that.” 

He thought of his own mother, and the loneliness of 
Willie compared with his own happy lot. 

“He has no mother!’ Do we think of it when want 
comes to the orphan and rude words assail him? Has 
the little wanderer no mother to listen to his sorrows ? 
Speak gently to him, then. 


—___ +> —__—__ 
CLOUD OF LOCUSTS. 


A letter from Tenez,in Algeria, says: “I was walk- 
ing with a friend in the lower part of the town, when, 
at about two in the afternoon, we perceived what ap- | 

peared to be a thick mist coming rapidly upon us,’ 
| 








which we took for a flock of birds of passage. But 
hardly five minutes had elapsed when we found our- | 
selves enveloped in the cloud, It might have been’ 
about one kilometre (tive-eighths of a mile) in width 
by six in length, and was from forty-six to seventy-five 
feet in thickness. It was formed not by birds, but by 
locusts of passage, of the color of wine lees and of great 
size. They continued their course from the west to 
the east, passing behind Cape Tenez, from which point 
they turned towards the north, driven doubtless by the 
south wind, which has for several days been blowing 
violently.” 
ntensineencciiilipemanaaticne 
THE TAME HYENA. 

An English paper reports the following remarkable 
instance of brute memory of kindness : | 

In one of the menagesies exhibited at Brighton races 
was 4 striped hyena, which to the keeper ana all around 
him exhibited the usual ferocious habits which have 
hitherto been inherent in animals of this kind. Among | 
the spectators was a young man who fearlessly ap- ' 
proached the animal's den whilst it was snarling and 
snapping most furiously, and putting his hand through 
the wires, patted the animal on his head. In an instant 
the animal exhibited symptoms of the greatest delight, 
bounded about the cage in an ecstasy of joy, and rub- 








THE CABIN: T ORGAN. The single house of Mason & 
Hamlin has succeeded in so far outstripping its rivals, that the 
question, “Who makes the best reed organs?” is no longer an 
open one. Of the excellence of these instruments we have, for 
our own part, become perfectly satisfied by frequent persona] 
trials of the Mason & Hamlin instruments, and of various others, 
It is patent and undeniable.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





—__. 

PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—We clip the following from 
the Providence General Advertiser: 

“At this season of the year, when cholera, cholera morbus, 
dysentery, and other kindred complaints are sure to Prevail, 
everybody should be liberally supplied with Perry Davis’ Vege 
table Pain Killer. Persons leaving home, whether it be for q 
day‘s excursion or a trip to Europe, should be in a condition to 
place their hands upon it at a moment's warning: Many dis. 
eases incident to the months, which will prove fatal if 
not immediately checked, can be promptly cured by one or two 
doses of the Pain Killer. On more than one occasion have we 
been relieved of intense suffering by the timely use of the above 
preparation. 

Sold by all druggists, grocers and medicine dealers. 

The Bidlical Recorder, in speaking of the Pain Killer, says: 

“We believe the public generally have great confidence in this 

ici The testi ials in its favor from well 











bed himself against the young man’s hand, appearing , known clergymen and missionaries, are well calculated to con- 
overjoyed with his caresses. It appeared that this ani- | vince any but the mostskeptical. If there be any of our readers 
mal nad been taken when a cub by this young man, | who still doubt touching the magic powers of Perry Davis’ Paty 
and brought by him to England, and sold to a keeper Krxier to relieve pain. we advise them to buy one bottle and 


\ 


of a menagerie; and although seven years had elapsed 
since the animal and his first master had parted, yet | 
the recollection of the gentle treatment he had re- 


| ceived from the latter was gratefully and instantly re- 


membered by this generally, though it now appears, 
erroneously supposed, untamable unimal. 


A SINGULAR WILL. 


Tolam, an Irish miser, left behind him a will whieh 
contained the following legacies : 

“I bequeath to my sister-in-1-w four old stockings, 
lying under my bed, to the right. I bequeath to my 
nephew two other old stockings, in the corner of the 
cupboard; to Lieut. Stein, a blue stocking and my 
black cloak. To my cousin an old boot and a red flan- 
o pocket; to Hannah, my old pitcher with two holes 
in it.” 

When the legatees heard these strange provisions, 
they burst out laughing, and ridiculing the dead man’s 
avarice, were about to leave the house. But Hannah, 
passing by the old pitcher, gave it a kick, which broke 
it into a thousand fragments, and disclosed its contents, 
—a quantity of gold and silver coins. Immediately , 
the other legatees began to investigate the contents of 
their legacies, and discovered that eld Tolam’s will | 
was not so very ridiculous, after all. 











DO SOMETHING. 


Young man, pay attention. Don’t be a loafer, don’t 
keep loafers’ company, don’t hang about loafing places. ' 
Better work than sit around day after day, or stand 
avout corners with your hands in your pockets. Better 
for your own health—better fur your own prospects. 
Bustle about, if you mean to have any thing to bustle 
about fur. Many a poor physician has obtained a real 
patient by riding atter an imaginary one. a quire of 
blank paper, tied with red tape, carried under a law- 
yer's arm,anay procure him his first case, and make 
his fortune. Such is the world; to him that hath sha!l 
be given. Quit dreaming and complaining; keep busy 
and mind yuur chances. 

——— +e ——— 


A LESSON IN CIPHERING. 


If 4 hound dogs with 16 legs can catch 29 rabbits 
with $7 legs in 44 minutes, how many legs must the 
same rabbits have to get away from 8 dogs, with 32 legs, 
in 17 minutes and a halt? 

Auswer: 

Let the three-legged rabbits, like sensible folks, 
Borrow twenty nine legs from their neighbors. 

‘Then give them a start of a mile and a quarter, 

And Lil bet you my hat, if you think that L *oughter,” 
‘That in seventeen minutes—add a nalt if you priease— 
A schvol-girl will give you the answer with ease. 
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MODE OF MEASURING TIME IN 
EAST. 


The people of the East measure time by the length 
of their shadow. Hence, if you ask a man what o’clock 
it is, he immediately goes into the sun, stands erect, 
then, looking where his shadow terminates, he meas- 
ures the length with his feet, and tells you nearly the 
time. Thus the workmen earnestly desire the shadow 
which indicates the time for leaving their work. A 
person wishing to leave his toil says, ‘‘How long my 
shadow is in coming!” “Why @id you not come 
sooner?” ‘Because | waited for my shadow.” In the 
seventh chapter of Job we find written—‘ As a servant 
desireth his shadow.”— Roberts’ Illustration. 


RICH LEAVES. 


A book collector at Lille, France, recently purchased, 
ata stall, a volume at least a century old; but on ex- 
amining his purchase some of the leaves appeared to 
be wanting. A closer inspection, however, showed 
that in three places the edges of the opposite pages had 
been pasted together, and in each pocket thus formed a 
one hundred franc note was concealed. The amateur, 
on inquiry, learned that the book had been purchased 
at the sale of a man recently deceased, and the finder 
immediately restored the notes to his son, a carpenter 
in straitened circumstances, who had just been ooliged 
to sell a part of his furniture to pay the expenses of his 
father's tuneral. 
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MIGHT AND MAIN. 


Lord Charles Somerset was telling a long story about 
his walking in the woods at the Cape, one day, when he 
came suddenly upon a huge shaggy lion. “Thinking 
to frighten him,” said the noble lord, “I ran at him 
with all my might.” 

*“‘Whereupon,” said another, interrupting, “he ran 
away with all his mane.” “Just so,” said his lordship. 


DON’T BITE THE ARMY. 


An old confederate veteran says, while campaigning 
in Virginia in 1862, being something of a buttermilk 
ranger, he strayed off ahead of the column, and stop- 
ped at a cabin to get some refreshments. While there 
the column came up, and while tiling past the old dog 
“Beve” dashed out to the fence, barking furiously. A 
little tow-headed urchin in the house drawled out, 
‘Mammy, call Beve; don’t let him bite the army !” 


——_ +9 —__—_ 
THOUGHT OF HER STOMACH FIRST. 


A certain old lady of our acquaintance, who had 
never travelled in the cars, resoived last year to visit 
Boston. She had no sooner alighted from a car than a 
man took hold of her arm with the usual ‘Have a hack ?” 
Looking him full in the face she drawled out, hesita- 
tingly, “*‘Wa’al, IL donno. Be they good tu eat?” 











ree Se 
“Tus is tight work fora body,” as the man said when 
the bear was hugging him. 


Prayer should be the key of the day and the lock of | 
the night. 


give ita trial. We never knew i} to fail.” 





JOY TO THE INVALID. Persons afflicted with any disease 
arising from a disordered liver or stomach, nervous debility, 
dyspepsia or liver complaint, should try Perry Davis’ Paiy 
KiLteR. It seldom fails to effect a cure in a very short time. 
Sold by druggists generally throughout the United States. 
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NO MEDICINE equals Cor's Dyspepsia Cure, for Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion. Constipation, Fever and Ague, Sick Headache, 
and all diseases that proceed from a diso:dered state of the 
Stomach and Bowels. All druggists keep it. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 

Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 


ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—9m 





Pyle’s Saleratus 
—AND— 

CREAM TARTAR. 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Always full weight and uniform in quality. In the 
New England States PYLE’S SALERATUS is superseding all 
others. Its purely wholesome character and general efficiency 
in baking are qualifications that i 

discover. 
Sold Generally by First-Class Grocers. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington Street, New York. 
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GOOD READING FOR 
<OUR 30YS AND GIRLS.” 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First aud 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 


First volume now ready. 


OUTWARD BOUND, 


OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,25. 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Filet of Lake a 
These two volumes complete 


Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste 
Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 


Tse So.pter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tue YoOuNG LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FiguHTInG Jox,” (Sequel to above.) 

AND 


The Sailor Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
Tue Sartor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE MIDDY, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 
1. Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinsen Crusoe, Jt. 
2. Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 
3. Christmas Gift, 7. Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimble. 
4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nep NEVENS, THE NEwsBOr; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING : 
Little Prady, Little Prady's Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy's Sister Susie, Little Prudy's Story-B: 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy's Dotty Dimp' 
Any Volume sold separately: 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on spplication. Any book 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 








